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Che Power of Prayer 


’*Mid all the bounteous gifts of Heaven 

That endless chain surpassing fair, 
To one alone the right is given 

To reign supreme, the Power of Prayer. 
Gentle Friend of brightest gold, 

Comforter with love untold. 


When all the joys of earth are fled, 

And friends departing leave us prone, 
While every lingering hope is dead, 

And we, deserted, and alone. 
Whispering gently on the ear, 

Comes the mighty Power of Prayer. 


Now soaring far above the skies, 

To God’s high throne, nor ever stays, 
Till there before His Face it lies, 
And glorious homage to Him pays. 
Lifting thee with gentle care, 

He will grant thee, humble prayer. 


None may arrest thee, none may stay, 
Nor time, nor place thy flight may hold, 
Borne on fair Angels’ wings away, 
To God alone canst thou unfold. 
Though all may point to grim despair 
E’en yet we have thee, Power of Prayer. 
—Brether Reginald, C. Ss. 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





Father Casey was in a thoughtful mood. The fact is, ever since 
he had read that letter with the foreign postmark which came in the 
morning mail, his “phenomenal success” in St. Mary’s Parish had 
looked pitifully mean and small to him. 

The young people had noticed his preoccupation, and, after sundry 
whispering, a little group had formed around him to cheer him up. 
One topic after another was introduced with indifferent success. At 
last the thought uppermost in his mind found expression in words. 

“Children!”’ he exclaimed abruptly—though, if the truth must be 
told, some of his hearers were fairly old children. “Children, how, 
think you, will it stand with pastor and people of St. Mary’s on judg- 
ment day?” 

Several of them caught their breath at the bluntness of this es- 
chatological consideration, but Kevin Desmond’s Irish readiness came 
promptly to the rescue. 

“As for the people,” he said, “some of us will get by with a mighty 
close margin—if at all. But there’s not the shadow of a doubt about 
the big gold crown and harp which will be waiting for the pastor.” 

“There’s neither harp nor crown for any one of us,” said the priest 
sadly, “if we persist until death in breaking God’s law in a serious 
matter.” , 

The young people looked at him anxiously. Their beloved pastor 
was evidently disturbed in mind and they felt their utter helplessness 
to offer him consolation. 

“That law of God, you know,” he said, “about assisting the neigh- 
bor in extreme spiritual need.” 

Clearly, from their puzzled expressions, they did not know, though 
two or three of them lied, “Yes, Father.” Others, more honest, 
queried, “What law?” and one asked, “W-who?” 

“T see I have not even taught you the law, much less kept it,” said 
the priest. “The law of charity is the law Our Father in heaven has 
imposed upon us, His children, to oblige us to be helpful to one another 
in all our needs. Now, you all know that this law of charity obliges 
us to give food to one of our fellowmen who is dying of hunger, shelter 
and warmth to one who is dying of cold. If you knew someone whe 
was dying of hunger and cold and through stinginess or indifference 
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you let him perish, your conscience would tell you plainly that you had 
sinned against God’s law of charity, would it not?” 

“Yes, Father,” they replied. 

“Well, if God obliges us to help our neighbor when he is in danger 
of losing his life, don’t you suppose He obliges us to help our neigh- 
bor when he is in danger of losing his soul?” 

They said nothing. The case was too clear to require an answer. 

“Of course He does,” continued the priest. “God’s law, the law 
of charity, obliges us to help our neighbor, even at the cost of our 
goods and our life, when our neighbor is in extreme spiritual need, 
that is, when it is certain that we can help him save his soul, and 
equally certain that he cannot save his soul without our help. This is 
what is troubling me—are we committing mortal sin by neglecting to 
help our neighbors in extreme spiritual need?” 

“Oh, dear, I hope not!” cried Blanche Cosgrove earnestly. 

“Three fourths of the people in this town,” said Arthur Howe re- 
flectively, “are living and dying outside of the True Church. Maybe 
we are all committing mortal sin by not trying to convert them.” 

“But it would be so difficult for us ordinary people to be going about 
trying to convert the non-Catholics of the city,” objected Blanche. 

“Makes no difference,’ returned Arthur, “how difficult it is! Fa- 
ther Casey says we are obliged to help our neighbor in extreme spirit- 
ual need? Secondly, is it certain that you can help them? To the first 
Father ?” 

“Perfectly!” answered the priest. “If you can help your neighbor 
in extreme spiritual need, you are strictly bound to do so, no matter 
how great the difficulty. But, before we decide that all of you must 
forthwith start down town on a missionary crusade, we should ask 
two questions: First, are all the non-Catholics here in extreme spirit- 
ual need? Secondly, is it certain that you ian help them? To the first 
question, I should answer: Many of them are not in extreme spiritual 
need, because they believe in the One True God and in Our Redeemer, 
Jesus Christ, and they are faithfully observing God’s law to the best 
of their knowledge. Others are not in extreme spiritual need, because, 
while they know they are not practicing the religion instituted by 
Jesus Christ, they could easily discover it and embrace it if they seri- 
ously desired to save their souls. They are not in extreme need of 
your help, because they could help themselves if they wanted to. To 
the second question, should answer: Even if some of the non- 
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Catholics of this town are in extreme spiritual need, it is by no means 
certain that you could help them if you tried. As I told you in the be- 
ginning, you are not strictly bound under pain of mortal sin to sacrifice 
your life and your goods to help your neighbor, unless, first, he is in 
extreme spiritual need, and, secondly, you are reasonably certain that 
your efforts will benefit him.” 

“Thank heaven!” ejaculated Blanche, “I was afraid you were going 
to tell us that we are obliged to talk religion to everybody we meet.” 


“But remember,’ warned Father Casey, “I did not say that you 
have no obligations towards your non-Catholic neighbors. You are 
bound by the law of charity, at least under pain of venial sin, to 
preach to them by your good example so that they will be led to 
esteem the religion which makes you what you are. You are obliged 
to provide them an answer to their honest inquiries about the Church, 
to encourage them to read Catholic books and listen to Catholic 
sermons, and, if they are willing, to bring them to the priest for a 
fuller explanation of what Catholics believe. Occasionally too you 
will meet a case where someone is in extreme need of your help.” 

“Father, what would that be?” 

“A child dying without Baptism, for instance.” 

“Even if it’s parents are Jews or Protestants?” 


“No matter what its parents are! If the child dies unbabtized, it 
can never see the face of God in heaven. It cannot help itself. You 
can help it. Therefore it is a clear case where you are strictly bound 
to help a fellow creature in extreme spiritual need. The same would 
hold of an adult dying unbaptized who had been insane all his life. 
Before God, he is the same as an infant.” 

“Father, could there be any other cases?” 


“Surely! An orphan about to be taken into an irreligious institu- 
tion or family; an innocent person trapped for immoral purposes; a 
poor simple, ignorant person dying without knowledge of how to pray 
to God or make acts of sorrow and trust—such could easily be cases 
of extreme spiritual need.” 

“What about the heathens in Africa and Asia?” some one asked. 

“Ah, child, there you have touched a sore spot. We may well ask, 
what about the heathens? You all are strong on geography. If you re- 
flect a little on the population of the globe, you will see that there are 
millions, yes, hundreds and hundreds of millions who have never heard 
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the name of the True God—never heard of Jesus Christ who died to 
save us. It seems almost impossible for any of these heathens, en- 
tangled from childhood in abominable pagan practices, to be saved 
without the help of Christianity. These hundreds of millions are in 
extreme spiritual need. We could help them. First of all, we could 
help the children; every child dying before the use of reason—and 
how many millions die thus—would surely be saved if we would 
baptize it. Secondly, we could help the adults; as a rule, they are 
simple and childlike. They have never rejected the true religion, never 
abused the grace of God, as have so many of the infidels and heretics 
here in our own country, therefore it is certain that if we should go 
to them and explain to them the wonderful and beautiful doctrines of 
the one true faith, many of them would believe and be baptized. Here 
are millions of our fellowmen, for whom Christ shed His Precious 
Blood. They cannot save themselves, but we could save them. And 
we do not move even a finger to help them! We have feathered our 
own little nest. We have built ourselves a church and a school and 
a parish hall and paid off our debt, and now we pat ourselves on the 
back and say: Our work for God and for souls is finished; we have 
done all things well. Children, children, how will it stand with us, 
pastor and people, on judgment day? These millions of immortal souls 
shut out from the vision of God forever, will they appear against us 
and cite God’s law of charity which says: We are bound under pain 
of mortal sin to help our neighbor in extreme spiritual need, even at 
the cost of our goods and our life?” 

“Must we all go to Borneo or to—to the Cannibal Islands?” asked 
Irma Hogan with a shudder. 


“Surely it would be a bad sign for the Catholicity of the parish if 
there were not at least some who had the grace and the aptitude and 
the courage for this noblest of all works—bringing the light of God’s 
truth to those who sit in the darkness of the shadow of death. Those 
of us who are less heroic must at least do what we can. We can help 
with our prayers, and we can help with our money. Both these things 
we should do as a parish and as individuals. Money was never so plenti- 
ful here as it is today. Yet every Catholic mission in the world is 
suffering from lack of means. The heroic priests and sisters who have 
devoted their lives to work among the heathens are crying to us to 
tielp them save God’s abandoned children. If they had the money, 
they could build more schools and churches and dispensaries. If they 
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had the money, they could receive more abandoned children into their 
asylums and train them up Christians. If they had the money, they 
could support more native catechists to teach these benighted people. 
If we never deprive ourselves of anything in food or clothing or 
conveniences or pleasures to help these priests and sisters who have 
sacrificed home and all that life holds dear, are we doing our share 
for the heathens in extreme spiritual need? Are we keeping God’s law 
of charity?” 

He paused and drew a letter from his pocket. 

“Many of you,” he said, “knew Shelia O’Neil, one of the brightest 
girls in our Yofing Ladies’ Sodality.” 

“Oh, yes, Father, we knew her well! The family moved away, 
but Shelia joined the sisters.” 

“Yes, Shelia joined the missionary sisters and was sent to China. 
] shall read you the letter I had from her this morning: ‘Dear Father 
Tim: Can’t you come out to China and take tea with us? You can’t 
miss it—we have tea three times a day—and precious little else. The 
floods ruined the crops, and food is scarce. I don’t mind it myself, 
it gives me a chance to do penance for being such a big glutton when 
I was a girl in old St. Mary’s. But our dear Chinese—it makes my 
heart bleed to see them wasting away with the hunger! If we only 
had money, we could give them food, and then they would listen to 
our explanation of Christian Doctrine. Won’t you tell the Sodality to 
send us the proceeds of their next Euchre? Please, Father Tim! The 
American Protestants have opened a mission in the next town. They 
have loads of money, and they are taking away our children. Why 
is it, Father, that the Protestants in America give so much more to 
the foreign missions than the Catholics? Aren’t American Catholics 
thankful for the great gift of faith? What a pity the Protestants can- 
not give these people the true faith! They only confuse them and 
make them all the harder to win to Christianity at all. Oh, Father, 
famine by itself was terrible, but now the plague has come too. The 
poor Chinese are terror stricken. They take sick and die in a day, 
sometimes in a few hours.. But our Dear Lord has brought good even 
out of this evil. We go into their poor hovels and baptize the dying 
babies. They welcome us now in many homes where we could not 
enter before the plague, for they think we can cure them. Sister 
Dolores and I were out since four o’clock this morning and baptized 
sixteen dying babies—think of it—sixteen little angels up in heaven 
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praying for the missions and for the benefactors of the missions. One 
was a poor baby that had been thrown out on the roadside, but we got 
there before the wild dogs were able to come and eat it up. It’s time 
for “tea.” Good-by, Father Tim. I count, oh, so much, on that re- 
membrance in your daily Mass. Your grateful child, Sister Columba.’ ” 

There was a murmur of pity and admiration which was suddenly 
silenced by the strange blending of sorrow and reverence in Father 
Casey’s voice when he added: 

“There is a postscript written in a different hand: ‘Dear Rev. 
Father: Before this letter could be mailed, Sister Columba took down 
with the plague. She was so weakened from hard work and under- 
nourishment that she had no resistance and died in a few hours—a 
most beautiful death. Please, Father, pray for her and pray for us. 
She was the sunshine of our poor mission home. God knows best.— 
Sister Superior.’ ” 

Reading by artificial light may have been a strain on Father Casey’s 
eyes; at any rate they were very moist when he folded the letter and 
tenderly replaced it in the envelope with the foreign postmark. 

C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


WHO GOT THE WORST OF IT 





“Do you want to buy any berries today?” said a boy to a lady one 
afternoon. The little fellow was not well clothed, and his feet were 
bare and travel stained. In his hand he held up a basket full of ripe 
and dewy raspberries, which were peeping out from amid the bright 
green leaves that lay lightly over them. The lady told him she would 
purchase, and taking the basket up, she stepped into the house. He 
did not follow her, but remained behind, whistling to her canaries as 
they hung in their cage on the porch. He seemed fully occupied with 
the pretty bird pets, and the berries appeared forgotten. 

“Why do you not come in and see if I measure your berries right?” 
said the lady. “How do you know but that I might cheat you, and 
take more than the quantity I have agreed upon?” The boy looked up 
and smiled. “I am not afraid of it, madam,” said he, “for you would 
get the worst of it.” 

“Get the worst of it? What do you mean?” 

“Why, madam, I should only lose my berries, but you would be 
stealing. Don’t you think you would get the worst of it?” 
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“EPHPHETHA” 





It was a very interesting and very important convention that met 
in Milwaukee from the roth to the 15th of August just past: The 
Fifth National Convention of the Knights of De l’Epee. This is a 
Fraternal Organization for the Catholic Deaf. From various sections 
of the United States delegates gathered into the city, in order to dis- 
cuss their own peculiar problems and the interests of Holy Church in 
as far as they concern them or could be furthered by them. 

Connected with the convention was an exhibit, in Walker Hall of 
the Auditorium, representing the accomplishments of deaf machinists, 
painters, sculptors, stone-carvers, tailors, boot and shoemakers, bakers 
and needleworkers. The exhibits were chiefly the work of deaf per- 
sons of both sexes, resident in Milwaukee, but other places, like New 
Orleans, New York, Boston, Scranton, and so on, were represented. 

We cannot help thinking of the ready and tender sympathy which 
our Lord, throughout the Gospel story, always showed to the deaf 
and dumb. Time and again, for His own purposes and impelled by 
His tender love, He touched their tongues and “loosed the strings 
thereof” and “they spoke aright.” Holy Church, too, has the same 
tenderness for all her children, especially those who are in any way 
afflicted. While she cannot always work wonders and miracles, she 
has yet, by dint of infinite patience and loving care, almost done away 
with the disadvantages and discomforts of the affliction. 

Thus, through the genius and labor of one of her priests, she has, 
so to say, enabled the deaf and dumb to speak. 


THE WONDER WORKER. 

This priest who has taught the dumb a language as efficient as 
English or any other language, who has thus enabled the deaf and 
dumb to compete with those possessed of hearing and speech, and 
even to excel them in many things; who has made them capable of 
receiving and perceiving the benefits of our holy Faith, was the Abbe 
Charles Michael de ’Epee. Born in France, Nov. 25, 1712, he at 
first studied law and then turned to the priesthood. In 1755, when 
living a retired life at Paris, he chanced to meet two deaf-mute sisters. 
Their pitiable condition touched his heart so deeply that he resolved, 
then and there, to make every effort to teach them. “Believing,” he 
says of himself when describing the occurrence, “that these two un- 
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fortunates would live and die in ignorance of religion if I made no 
effort to instruct them, my heart was filled with compassion, and I 
promised, if they were committeed to my care, that I would do all in 
my power to aid them.” 

Noble words of a noble soul! He set to work. Five years later 
he opened a school. With his own income he supported it, he worked 
for the poor who could not repay him, he had no government support, 
he met opposition; yet he pushed on, so that he has merited the titles: 
Father of Deaf Mute Education, Apostle of the Deaf. 

On the monument erected over his grave is the brief but beautiful 
inscription. 

Here lies the man worthy of admiration, Father de l’Epee, who, 
according to the example of the Savior, has made the deaf to speak. 
Born 1712—Died 1789. 

A LIVING MONUMENT. 


“A living monument, more durable than bronze, more noble than 
gold,” says Father S. Klopfer in his sketch of the heroic de l’Epee’s 
life, “has in recent years been reaged to the memory of this great 
Apostle of the Deaf.” It is the organization which during four days 
of August celebrated its fifth national convention: The Knights and 
the Ladies of de l’Epee. 

The Knights of de l’Epee were founded at Chicago in December 
of 1910, by a few young men, who had been associated together for 
several years, and who felt that the deaf should have a Fraternal So- 
ciety of their own, since they could not well profit by the social fea- 
tures of existing societies. 

The purpose of the order is thus outlined: 

I. To unite fraternally all Catholic deaf men of sound bodily 
health and good moral character between the ages of 18 and 55 years; 
to give all moral and material aid in its power to members socially, 
morally and intellectually; to establish a fund for the relief of dis- 
tressed and sick members, and to be of assistance to the widows and 
orphans of deceased members. 

II. The Order shall aim to preserve the Faith of all the members 
of the Roman Catholic Church; to encourage love of Faith, loyalty, and 
honor among all its members; to assist in spreading wherever deemed 
urgent, proper means for the uplift and education of Catholic deaf 
children: 
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III. The Order shall give its support in every possible way to 
Catholic chaplains engaged in missionary or educational work among 
the deaf. 

IV. The Order shall adopt such methods as lie within its power 
to promulgate the name and works of the immortal founder of the 
sign language, the Abbe Charles Michael de 1’Epee. 

A similar institution for ladies was organized at the same time and 
became national in 1915. 


THE CONVENTION, 


The Acting Mayor of Milwaukee, Hon. Cornelius Corcoran, 
opened the regular sessions with an address of welcome, which was 
translated into the sign language by Very Rev. D. D. Higgins, C. Ss. 
R., the Rector of the Redemptorist House of Studies at Oconomowoc. 
On Thursday Archbishop Sebastian G. Messmer celebrated Pontifical 
High Mass and Very Rev. Father Higgins preached the sermon. 

One thing the convention must have impressed on all is that thanks 
to the work inaugurated by the Abee de !’Epee and since perfected hy 
devoted disciples, the deaf-mute is hardly under any disadvantage. In 
all truth it can be said: He taught them to speak. 

Auc, T, ZELLER, C. Ss. R. 


“T took a piece of plastic clay, 

And idly fashioned it one day, 

And as my fingers pressed it still, 

It moved and yielded at my will. 

I came again when days were past, 
The bit of clay was hard at last, 

The form I gave it still it bore, 

But I could change that form no more. 


“TI took a piece of living clay, 
And gently formed it day by day, 
And molded with my power and art, 
A young child’s soft and yielding heart, 
I came again when days were gone; 
It was a man I looked upon; 
He still that early impress bore 
And I could change it never more.” 
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THE OTHER VEVE 





“Twas late in June, one of the first really hot days of the season. 
If there was one place that seemed hotter than the rest, it was the 
little railway station of Delavine. Delavine was a pretty little place, 
with some industries of its own, and quite a reputation as a summer 
resort. But teday just one man was at the station,—and he, out of 
all tune with the flowers and lawns around. It was evidently a farmer 
lad, 1 do not mean that there was anything about him that you might 
call “seedy.” On the contrary; like in many places of the 
kind, the distinction between country lads and city lads is being fast 
wiped away. But he looked sturdier than city lads ordinarily do. Still 
as he sat at the station, he slouched in such a way, as to suggest at 
once the old drag of the farm. His outfit was rather tramp-like,—he 
was so dishevelled, his clothes so frayed. The chirping crickets evi- 
dently did not disturb his dreams, and there might as well have been 
no sun shining, he looked so gloomy ; he reminded one of a sepia tone 
on which the ink had blurred. 

“Isn’t this the grand day!” exclaimed a jolly-sounding but de- 
termined voice, I put it this way, because that is all it could have been 
to John Coler, the gloomy occupant of the seat at the Delavine Station. 
He had not even noticed the young salesman, medium sized, bright, 
well-dressed, who had walked rather briskly for this hot day up to the 
station, and there flung down his bag with a certain air of satisfaction, 
as he shouted the above words at no one in particular. 

“Hot as hell!” grumbled gloomy John, just barely raising his face 
a trifle, thinking that his comment was called for. 

“Gosh!” ejaculated the young salesman, wiping the sweat from his 
brow as if he liked to do that; “but you’re a gloomy one today! You 
know, friend, you remind me of a professor I had at college.” 

“T hate college chaps!” grunted John monosylabically. 

“Well, that may be because you never got a good look at them. 
But this particular professor of mine, came into the class reom one 
day and we could see that he wasn’t reflecting sunshine exactly. He 
threw his books on the desk, and rubbed his finger over the top of it, 
as if there were at least two inches of dust on it. 

“ ‘Now!’ says he; ‘if that doesn’t beat all! I came along the street 
this morning, and what do I see! Dust, dust, dust! On the trees, on 
the grass, on the flowers!’ 
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“Yes, sir,’ ventures one poor student innocently; ‘it’s been very 
dry and dusty lately !’ 

“*No rain in six weeks!’ chimed in another. 

““Dry! No rain? snarled the professor. ‘What has that to do 
with houses and furniture! Look at this desk! This chair! Look at 
your own desks!’ he went on walking right up to mine. ‘Why,’ he 
rattled on, ‘there’s dust all over, even on your faces—.’ 

“Then he stops suddenly, pulls off his glasses and gives them a 
savage look over; I was glad I wasn’t those glasses! He whipped out 
his handkerchief and gave them a rub, and then put them on again. 

“There, now,’ he said smiling and looking us all over again. ‘It 
makes quite a difference boys, with what kind of glasses you look at 
things in this life, doesn’t it!’ 

“T think that sly old professor did that on purpose. But that’s what 
I say to you friend. You seem to have dark blue glasses on today! 
Where’s the gloom from?” 

John Coler looked at this “city chap” as he classified the young 
man in his mind, at first inimically ; but before he had finished his story, 
he had warmed to him completely. 

“Why,” he said at last and slowly; “it’s about one of you college 


fellows, and—and—about a young lady; the one makes me hot, and 
the other makes me blue.” 


“Well, now!” mumbled the young salesman, screwing up his face 
in a rather comical imitation of a sphinx; for “advice to the love- 
lorn” wasn’t in his line of business; and something he was too busy 
to dream about. ‘Well now!” he repeated, as if he had some precious 
bit of wisdom stored in his mind. “That’s a queer thing!” he ex- 
ploded at last. He knew as much about it as about bread-dough. But 
he was ready to listen, and that is all the lovelorn swain wanted. 

“It’s this way fr—” 

“Cyril’s my name”; broke in the young man, seeing the other grope 
for a handle; “Cyril Kedrick.” 

“Gosh!” said John; “those are funny names to me; I don’t know 
which to call you! Anyhow, it’s this way. There was Veve Sexton 
and me,—just me; nobody else on the skyline! Then a city chap comes 
along—one of you fellows. He stayed at the hotel awhile and saw 
that he met Veve,—met her at a dance. Veve always was a great 
reader, and she read more’n more after that. She begins to dress up 
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like none of the country girls do; not saying I didn’t like it; but it 
seemed strange to me to be going round in something like fish-netting. 
But I didn’t say anything—just joked her a bit about how cool it was. 
I used to meet her coming from work at the machine shop, with my 
oily overalls. Well, pretty soon I noticed she couldn’t go me any more. 
When I’d come to see her evenings, she was gone. And at last her 
mother says to me one evening: 


“ “John, she says, ‘you’re such a grand young feller, I hate to hurt 
you; but I think there’s no use comin’ round for our Veve anymore.’ 

“I stood there dazed like,—twisted my hat in my hands and looked 
off in the distance where the hills were blue and misty. If one of 
the farm hands had balked me I would have said something else ; there 
isn’t a stronger man than me on the farm. But this woman meant to 
tell me to stay away! 


““T see you take it hard, John,’ she said, laying her hand on my 
shoulder; ‘I thought you would; but—’ 


“Who has her,” says I; getting red, I spose; “that silk-stockinged 
Turberson—that—” 


“Well, John, says she, ‘there’s no use flying into a hot-box about 
it.’ 

“Do you mean,” says I, just despising her words, “that I’ll give up 
like a licked rooster for that fellow with nothing but clothes to his 
credit ? 

“John! John!’ she cries, frightened. But I don’t care. I went on. 

“And he just acoming in here, and meetin’ her by accident,—and 
I eknowin’ her for years and she knowin’ me all this while! 

““*You-don’t know the ways of a girl, John,’ says she, shakin’ her 
head. 

“But she knowed me and the farm, I put in,” louder and louder; 
“and she walked by the lake with me and sat on the porch and counted 
the stars with me many a night on the porch, right here under your 
own eyes! 

“ ‘Well, John,’ she soothed, ‘there’s nothing to be done now; she’s 
engaged to Miles Turberson, and you'll have to look for another. And 
she walks away. As I turns away, I thought I saw the curtains move 
and someone peep out. I turns square around, and there they were,— 
Veve and he. He drew her away from the window. And I went down 
to the lake and I sat down at the little cottage I had built, thinkin’ it 
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was for her. “That’s the end of me,’ says I to myself; ‘what’s the use 
of working now!’—And the farm, Mr. Kedrick, looks just like me, 
if not worse.” 

And he looked down at his clothes; the mud-covered shoes, the 
gtease-stained trousers, the torn shirt without a tie, the coat hanging 
on him like the weather-beaten coat on a scare-crow. He took his hat 
in his hand, looked at the battered thing and began to twist it thought- 
lessly as on the evening he heard his sentence. 


“Humph!” said Kedrick, for want of anything to say; he didn’t 
know anything about this disease. “If you want to fight that Miles 
Turberson boy, I'll help you.” ' 

“That wouldn’t do no good!” said John, somewhat dubiously. 
“They’re married nigh a year now! And we'd be arrested.” 

Cyril Kedrick screwed up his brows; he was thinking hard on this 
new problem. 

“Well, say,” he mused aloud, “there ain’t only one Veve in the 
world!” Then he jumped up and stood before the surprised Jonn 
Coler. “Say,” he continued, looking him squarely in the eyes; “those 
eyes of yours are no fool’s eyes; and that chin of yours is worth any- 
thing it’s so full of determination.” Then he clapped his hat on 
John’s head, and stepped back for a view. “Yep!” he shouted; “just 
as I thought! that face would look like a full-sized man’s under a 
decent hat! And you want to let the bats in because this canary 
wouldn’t walk into your cage? You fool!—” 

“Train an hour late!” called the ticket agent, coming out just at 
this juncture. 

“An hour!’’ shouted Cyril. ‘Well then, I might as well look for a 
dinner !” 

“Why, you can come with me to the farm. It ain’t far, and 
mother will have something for you,” said John. 

“Can 1? Why, I’ll take you up on that!” agreed Cyril. “Living is 
high at hotels and I can save a little by this.” 

In a short while they reached the home. As they walked along the 
farm, the salesman spoke of its neglected condition and of its worth 
as he figured it from prices in the city markets. When he saw the 
barns, he said: 

“Looks just like you, old pal! It might be full of good money if 
it was only taken care of.” 
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“See there,’ said John, pointing down toward the lake; “there is 
the cottage I was building for her.” 

“That cottage yours? Well now! Isn’t that a place that could be 
rented out for the summer boarders?” 

This finding value in everything about the old place was beginning 
to rouse the farmer lad. 

“Sure,” he admitted; “and I might; but who’d know about it?” 

“Why I would!” exclaimed Cyril; “and I’ll be the first renter if 
you give it to me for a reasonable sum. I'll tell you. I’ve got a mother 
in the city who needs a rest and I'll bring her out with me for a week. 
I'll tell all my friends and you'll get a summerfull in a little while.” 

“Why, you can have it for nothing, Mr. Kedrick, if you like it that 
well; you’ve helped me quite a bit already, and I’ll fix up the place, 
too.” 

“For nothing!” ejaculated Cyril delightedly. “You know, John, if 
you don’t mind, I'll bring the whole family out then,—mother and the 
kids and Genevieve. Here’s the picture of the whole lot iz you care to 
see them.” And putting down his grip, he took out a folder from 
his pocket and held before John a group picture. ‘“There’s mother,” he 
explained ; “‘there’s the kids; there’s Genevieve! You see father died 
when we were young and we had hard pulling. Genevieve, she sup- 
ported us first alone; then I got to work and we pulled on both oars. 
And Genevieve she just worked too hard; so now that Tim is getting 
out of school, we want her to take a rest and help mother. We can 
get along without her now! So I'll bring them all out for a week,” 
he ended, putting the folder into his pocket and taking up his grip. 
“Yes sir, that’s a fine spot!” he continued as they walked toward the 
house, “and it’s worth something! Look for me in a few weeks!” 

After dinner the salesman started on his way. 


* * * * * 


One afternoon, three weeks later, as the train pulled up at the 
Delavine Station, Cyril Kedrick jumped off. Then he helped out an 
elderly woman, then an armful of boys and girls, and lastly a young 
lady. As he finished, he turned and saw before him a young man 
smilingly holding out his hand to him. 

“Hod do! Mr. Kedrick”—Cyril Kedrick stood there for a moment 
in surprise. 

“Is this you, John Coler?” he asked. “The same I found at the 
station about three weeks ago? Well, you surely make my prophecy 
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look like a bad guess! Shake old man! Here’s mother!” he said then, 
beginning the introduction ; “Mother John Coler. This is Robert! this 
Mina,—when she gets bigger, she’ll be Wilhelmina! that’s John, like 
yourself! and this is Genevieve,—Mr. Coler, Genevieve!” 

“And here’s the car,” said John, as he took up two suitcases and led 
the way to his automobile. ‘“Let’s hurry so as to have time to get 
settled before night. 

He set the party down before the cottage by the lake. Then he 
watched their preparations, helping wherever he could. At last, when 
it had already grown dusk, and things were quite straightened out, he 
started to put his machine into the garage. Little Mina came running 
up to him. 

“Hello Mina!” he said. ‘“Here’s a nickel. 
sister’s name? I didn’t catch it.” 

“Genevieve !” 

“Is that what you all call her?” 

“Oh, no! We just call her Veve for short!” 

When John had whisked the auto into the garage he walked down 
along the farm, which three weeks of hard work had put into a most 


promising condition, down to the gate where he had often stood with 
Veve Sexton. 


Say, what’s your big 


“Veve Kedrick! Why I wouldn’t even have to change the name! 
and I thought there was only one Veve in the world. What a fool I 
was!” 

* . There was a broad smile on his face as he came back to the house 
for supper. 


T. A. AusTIN, C. Ss. R. 


Luke McLuke says: “We may be old-fashioned, but we can’t see 
the difference between sex hygiene in schools and teaching sex ad- 
vertising.” 

Thus the voice of common-sense supports the teaching and practice 
of the church in regard to this matter. Education and our temporal 
and eternal welfare are things too great to be made the plaything of 
faddists. Away with the ugly thing! 

Life is not a playground, but a workshop, although there are fre- 
quent recesses during which we may regain our poise, freshen up and 
get ready to start over. 
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THE GOLDEN HARVEST 





Last January four Irish Redemptorists passed through America ‘on 
their way to the Philippine Islands. Their journey eastward was in- 
terrupted at Hong Kong, where on the invitation of Bishop Pozzoni, 
they gave Retreats to the children of the Catholic Schools; and Mis- 
sions in the Cathedral and in St. Francis’ Church, Wanchai. 


It was Holy Week when they reached the Philippine Islands. 
When Easter dawned they were full of joy as they contemplated the 
great mission-field before them, where the golden harvest is already 
ripe; but such joy is soon sobered and almost saddened by the truth 
that, although the harvest is great, and very great, the laborers are 
very, very few. 


Other sorrows had to be tasted by the four Redemptorist laborers, 
—the sorrows of death for one of them; and for the other three, the 
bitter sorrow of losing a most zealous, charitable and apostolic confrere 
at a time and in a place where his valuable services seemed to be most 
needed. This modern Irish apostle, Father John Mulligan, B. A., C. 
Ss. R., died of typhoid fever in St. Paul’s Hospital, Manila, on Mon- 
day morning, May 17, 1920 at one o’clock. 


Father Milligan was only thirty-one years of age; he was born at 
Roscommon where he received his early education. Later on he 
studied in Limerick and Dublin, taking out his degree of B. A. at the 
National University in the latter city. He made his religious profes- 
sion in St. Joseph’s Dundalk, in 1912, and was ordained Priest at St. 
Patrick’s, Athenry, County Galway, in 1916. We who-knew Father 
Mulligan so well can hardly realize that he is gone from us. We are 
sorely stricken with grief at his departure; but we rejoice in the su- 
perior part of our souls when we remember that his unselfish, zealous 
and most charitable life was blessed by an edifying and holy death. To 
one of his confrees who reminded him of confidence in Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help, he firmly replied from his deathbed: “Yes, I have 
confidence in Our Lady—every confidence—absolute, unbounded con- 
fidence.” How these beautiful words, spoken on the brink of Eternity 
must have moved Mary, “The Gate of Heaven”—to open the treasures 
of grace and of glory for her divine Son’s beloved disciple. 


Father John Mulligan was indeed a grand Priest, a true Re- 
demptorist, and a faithful disciple of Jesus Christ. The few years of 
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his missionary life in Ireland were especially blessed by God. When 
he received his appointment for the Philippines, he became keenly in- 
terested in his new mission. Long before leaving Ireland, he began to 
study the Spanish language with great enthusiasm and success. He 
was determined to give all that he had, talents, industry, heart, soul 
and life to his divine Master. And the good Master, who loves the 
cheerful giver, has already rewarded the good will and the good in- 
tentions of His zealous disciple. If desires could have been realized, 
Father Mulligan’s ardent, apostolic wishes would have extended the 
work of our Congregation not only over the Philippine Islands, but 
over Japan, China and all the countries of the East. He did his work 
well and nobly, and most cheerfully would he have done a million 
times more. He could have said, “I have fought the good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the Faith,—and I would willingly 
preach this Faith to every soul in the East”; but he did say as he lay 
on his deathbed in far off Manila, words that were just as pleasing to 
God; “Whenever I am to die, God’s Will be done! Wherever 1 am 
to die, God's Will be done! Howsoever I am to die, God’s Will be 
done!” 7 

In loving remembrance and with deepest reverence, we may apply 
to him the words of the Holy Ghost,—“In a short space he fulfilled a 
long time . . . for his soul pleased God and therefore He hastened to 
bring him out of the midst of iniquity.” (Wisd. IV. 13, 14). May 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus reward that noble soul whose presence here 
was the sunshine of our lives, and may Mary Immaculate and St. 
Alphonsus, St. Clement and St. Gerard beg the Lord of the Golden 
Harvest to send us laborers with the zeal and charity of the late Fa- 
ther John Mulligan. 

P. BRENNAN, C. Ss. R. 
Opon, Cebu, P. I. 


You have your comfort and joy; you refuse to be robbed of them. 
Why, if you were in a room, and you saw a certain number of gentle- 
men of a suspicious character, and you had your watch with you, you 
would not feel it necessary to stop and see whether they were able to 
extract your watch from you, but you would say to yourself: 

“No, I am best. out of this company.” 

We are safe out of the society of those whose great object it is to 
rob us of our Faith. 
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THROUGH THICK AND THIN WITH THE BOYS 





LETTERS OF CHAPLAIN B, KAVANAGH, C. SS. R., TO HIS SISTER, 

Attached to the 160th Brigade (in the West Kent Regiment), as 
we saw by the last letter, Father Bernard Kavanagh now engaged upon 
the great campaign which ultimately, after hard fighting, severe re- 
verses and terrible hardships, resulted in the glorious entry into Jeru- 
salem and the liberation of the Holy Land from the domination of the 
Turk. 


Father Yassal'-Phillips, writing in the Dublin Review, thus de 
scribes Chaplain Father Kavanagh: 

“Ordinary courage, like ordinary truthfulness, is a quality taken 
for granted in all men. If a man is known to be a coward and if he is 
known to be a liar, he is practically cut off from the society of his 
fellows. But there are some nen who are acknowledged to be excep- 
tionally brave, and exceptionally straightforward, and Father 
Kavanagh was amongst them. Frankness he carried almost to excess ; 
and his exceptional courage became manifest during his campaign in 
Palestine. ee | 

“As it happened, I met afterwards several officers and men who 
had taken part in that campaign, and they all asked me: ‘Did I know, 
or had I known Father Kavanagh?’—And when I replied, Yes,’—their 
tribute always came: ‘He was as brave as a lion.’ 

“Tt was manifested by the cheerful readiness of his endurance of 
hardships from which stronger men might have shrunk, as truly as by 
his heroism on the field of battle. His sister mentions that a priest 
told her that before the end Father Kavanagh’s hands and legs were 
covered with sceptic ulcers so deep that they could never heal. In 
spite of this he kept his puttees on for weeks at a time, and did many 
forced marches with the greatest cheerfulness of spirit, although they 
must have caused him agony of body.” 

Father Kavanagh’s warmest wish was, therefore, at last granted. 
It was early in 1917. In the next letters we follow him to the scenes 
of action. 


2/4 Royal West Kent Regt. 


English Exped. Forces. Feb. 15, 1917. 
My Dearest: 


I left Kantara on Wednesday evening of last week and had a great 
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send-off from the Colonel and the whole Mess. Claiming a Chaplain’s 
privilege, I travelled up in an empty hospital train which returns each 
day with the sick and wounded. I undressed, got into bed, and watched 
the weird scene in the moonlight as we moved amid sand dunes, block 
houses, pickets, lonely sentries; every furlong of the New Rail- 
way was under their eyes and rifles. I awoke at 6 o’clock and an hour 
iater was dumped down on the seashore at El Arish, amid my be- 
longings. Nobody knew where my Brigade was and I felt rather lost. 
At length I got on a field telephone and asked for a camel and a guide; 
then breakfasted at a rest camp along with Major General K. E. —. 
Had a wash and a shave, found the shady side of a hut, for the sun 
was 1ow up, and went to sleep. 


Some hours later my camel arrived with a native to carry my boxes, 
also a groom and a led horse for me. So I arrived, and am now at- 
tached to the above Batt. of my old Regt. at Purflect. It is commanded 
by Colonel Money, a Sahib and wealthy, a cousin to Sir Leo Chiozza 
Money. So far I am well off, for I have a small bell tent all to myself 
which keeps out the wind and rain and sand these tempestuous nights. 
But long before this reaches you we shall be again on the march and 
carry no tents with us. It is quite a biblical life like that of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob who flitted around these parts with a similiar equip- 
ment. In lieu of tents, men dig a hole in the sand, spread a water- 
proof sheet in it, hang a blanket over it to keep out rain or dew (which 
is very heavy here) creep into a bag made of blankets, universally 
known as the “flee-bag” and go to sleep. Unfortunately, I am unable 
to say Mass on week days, for want of a table, also in order to econom- 
ize my flask of wine; on Sunday I say it in the open on a table bor- 
rowed from the Orderly Room covered with a sweaty blanket. 

Our Major is away, having gone sick, and his charger has been al- 
lotted to me. This morning I had a long ride on him, a high male 
horse, too big for me, but a great goer. He tore up the sand dunes, 
came down cautiously, and when he found a nice level bit of hard sand, 
he broke into a gallop and nearly pulled my arms out. If only I keep 
well for another month, the summer will have come, and I look for a 
hugely interesting experience. Twice since my arrival we have had 
a visit from a German Taube, which did no harm and was hotly 
assailed by our guns. They drop explosive bombs and heavy spear 
heads of steel. Pray to the Lord against rheumatics and 

Believe me, dear Sister, Ever yours, Bernard. 





we 








we 
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2/4 Royal West Kent Regt. 
English Exped. Force, March 4, 1917. 
Dearest: 

We evacuated El Arish Feb. 22nd. Up at 5 o’clock, breakfast at 6. 
Camels loaded by 7—30 Ibs. for each officer, i. e., just his blankets anda 
change of linen. At 8.15 we marched out—band playing, men carry- 
ing their own kit and rations for a 12 mile march due East. Two days 
before, our heavier baggage had been piled up and sent back to the 
base, some 50 miles back. We crossed the Wady El Arish, probably 
the biblical “River of Egypt”; a few days before I had seen it flooded 
from the recent rains, now it was utterly dried up as I rode across it. 
At noon we halted and ate our sandwiches, then on again until we 
reached our bivouac which another battalion had evacuated. Already 
the sandy desert mingled with light clay and was patched with vegeta- 
tion. Tie place was covered with deep clean sand holes. I selected one 
the depth and breadth of a grave, laid my bed in it, and after a picnic 
dinner on the ground went to sleep for the night. Early next morning 
we were packed and away again to resume our march along the Old 
Caravan route till we arrived here, within a few miles of Kafa, the 
present frontier town. My servant dug me a hole not very deep but 
wide, partly covered by a ground sheet, which I now occupy. There 
is laid my Wolsey-valise of green canvas waxed and water-proof which 
is spread out under my Jaeger sleeping-bag and blankets. Sleeping on 
the ground is not comfortable for old bones; I doubt if even you, my 
austere and saintly Sister have tried it. The nights are damp, and 
every stitch one wears must be wrapped in one’s overcoat. Sometimes 
the nights are very cold still, and occasionally wet, but the days are 
more trying,—sun scorching and not a particle of shade. 


Two or three times a week we have a visit from “Fritz” who hovers 
between us and the rising sun. He spies all our movements, but since 
I came here, has not been dropping big explosive bombs, being ap- 
parently short of them. A note was dropped in his camp by one of ours 
to the effect that for each of his bombs we should drop five on him, 
and this has been carried out systematically. 


Every day our men ride out for an armed reconnaisance, and shots 
have been exchanged between the outposts. The Turks are strongly en- 
trenched in the vicinity of Bersheeba, and in a few days we shall move 
up there. It will probably be over before this reaches you. 
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I am in excellent form, and delighted to take my part in the tenth 
and last Crusade. 


Unfortunately, I can say Mass only on Sundays, as we have only 
two very small tables in the Battalion. I say Mass in the open without 
candles, have given absolution to my men generally and sent them all 
to Communion after breakfast. It is impossible to have Mass early, 
as many of these come in from outpost duty. 

No one is allowed to move about unarmed on account of the Be- 
douins here who are a murderous lot, whom we are busy disarming. 


I must finish, dearest, for I am writing under great difficulties, 
sprawling on the ground. The route beside us is the very one which 
Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, Nabuchodonosor, the Greeks and Romans 
have travelled—and the Holy Family. 

These very days, the railway is being laid beside it, and Western 
Civilization will soon obliterate the traces of countless Caravans. 

Best love, 

Bernard 


2/4 R. W.K.R. 


English Exped. Forces, March 16, 1917. 
Dearest : 


After several days route march, we are encamped near Kafa in the 
ancient plain of Philistinia, a portion of the Land of Promise. Along 
the shore are lofty sand-dunes between which I have walked down to 
the sea and found the scattered remains of what was once a cased 
sea-wall built, no doubt, by the Romans. Behind the dunes are pleasant 
rolling hills and hollows clad in verdure with innumerable varieties of 
wild flowers, some familiar,—and tens of thousands acres of barley 


from which the native cultivators are now driven. The wandering | 


companies of Bedouins are hostile. The Moslems generally unfriend- 
ly, so they have to be deported. On our arrival here, the men were 
immediately set to make defensive works, and the following day the 
Colonel invited me to come round with him to view the trenches, guns, 
etc., placed to repel an attack. We went to bed more than once half 
expecting to be awakened before morning by a cavalry raid. Then, 
after a couple of days came the news that they had again fallen back 
from a strongly entrenched position, much to the disappointment of 
ours who want to settle with them. (N.B. While I write this “Fritz” 
is just overhead and is being bombarded with shrapnel). 





——2: 
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Our pursuit is retarded by the shortage of water, for the enemy is 
careful to destroy the few wells there are; and we have to dig new 
ones or fetch water for man and beast -from a long distance daily. 
Hitherto it had to be brought in fantassis, a 12 gallon metal tank, one 
on either side of a camel. We are obliged to keep apace with the rail- 
way for its defense—it constantly overtakes and then outruns us. 200 
kilometers have been laid during the past few months. A fortnight 
ago, no railway had disturbed the almost primeval solitude of the desert 
behind us; now a couple of trains pass daily, assailing our ears with 
their familiar shrieks. - 

Far east, I can descry the blue hills of eastern Judea, beyond Ber- 
sheeba where Abraham used to dwell. It is fascinating, seen by us as 
the Patriarchs saw it, for we travel as they did and dwell in tents, or 
rather now in holes, and sleep on the ground. The lack of my kit is 
inconvenient, but otherwise I am inured to the life and thoroughly en- 
joy the stunt. There are few Catholics in the Brigade and I can say 
Mass only on Sunday (and then if weather permits). I have an idle 
time. Last Sunday the wind and sand were so terrible it was impos- 
sible to have mass at all. I tried to speak, but after ten minutes had 
to desist. I understand that next Sunday we shall be on the march. 

Each officer receives one quart of water daily for washing in (1) 
before evening mess, (2) then bath and morning scrub, (3) then his 
servant carries off the same to wash his master’s shirt and linen. On 
washing day he goes round to other servants and collects two or three 
quarts of soiled suds. Tea out of tin Poringers at all meals since the 
water is better and safer boiled. We each carry a small phial of 
tablets to dissolve in any water we find, it kills bacilli and renders the 
water harmless and horrible. Last week I rode over the scene of the 
battle of Kafa and picked up some souvenirs. There are lots of Turks 
buried around and vultures hovering over. 

Best love and au revoir, my dearest, from 

Bernard. 
2/4 R. West Kent. 
English Exped. Forces, March 23, 1917. 
Dear “Bellona” : 


Your warlike letter sent me off in a fit. Why should everybody 
else be encouraged to do their “bit” while your family is wrapped in 
cotton wool? I am thriving and in excellent health in spite of damp 
sand-holes at night and scorching days. 












SS Se oe eee 
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Yesterday the Desert Column made a further march into Palestine 
amid miles of barley and downs clad in beautiful wild flowers. I 
rode beside the band of our battalion which was loudly playing popular 
airs to hearten the heavily laden men. Not like the Israelites of old, 
nor like the Medieval Crusader, but in his own stolid unimaginative 
way. Tommy -Atkins took possession of the Land of Promise to the 
strains of “The Men of Harlem” or “The Girl I Left Behind Me.” 

I must not say just where we are, nor how many, nor what we are 
up against; but everywhere we stop, we set to work to dig trenches, 
train our guns, place outposts and make every preparation for an at- 
tack. Probably before this reaches you, you will know more about it. 

Behind our lines the fellaheen are quietly resuming their task of 
ploughing with a small primitive plough drawn mostly by a small 
camel or by a pair of small oxen. 


Sorry I cannot give you more information at present, but we must 
win the war rather than satisfy the exigencies of your sex! 
Best love from 


Bernard 
(To be continued.) 


A SINNER’S PRAYER 


O Lord, Thou art so holy 
Defilement enters not; 
The purest seems a shadow; 

A Virgin Thee begot. 
Behold who kneels before Thee 
With sin-o’erladen heart; 

I know Thou seest my sorrow, 
Thy pardon now impart. 


O Lord, Thou art so mighty; 
Thy word creation makes. 
My weakness lo, it falters 
In Thee its refuge takes; 
Behold I ask for courage, 
My heart in Thine do place; 
By Thine own sweetest mercy 
In me Thy image trace 


O Lord, I am not worthy 
To call Thee by Thy name; 
But look the wounds of Calv’ry 
Bestow on me the claim. 
For Thee I’ll live and labor; 
With Thee alone must be; 
O give me, sweetest Jesus, 
Thy love eternally. 
Paul O. Balzer, C. Ss. R. 
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TASTE AND SEE 





Our holy faith teaches us, and we are bound to believe, that in 
the consecrated host Jesus Christ is really present under the appear- 
ance of bread. But we must also understand that He is thus present 
on our altars as on a throne of love and mercy, to dispense His graces 
and to show us the love He bears us, by being pleased to dwell night 
and day hidden in the midst of us. 

Holy Church has instituted the festival of Corpus Christi with a 
solemn octave, and she celebrates it with many beautiful processions 
and frequent expositions of the Most Holy Sacrament, in order that 
by their devotions, thanksgivings, and tender affections, men may be 
moved gratefully to acknowledge and honor the living presence and 
dwelling of Jesus Christ in the Sacrament of the Altar. O God! how 
many insults and outrages has not this amiable Redeemer to endure 
in this sacrament from those very men, for love of whom He re- 
mains upon their altars. Of this He complained to His dear servant 
Sister Margaret Mary Alacoque, as the author of the Book of Devo- 
tions to the Heart of Jesus relates. One day, while in prayer before 
the Most Holy Sacrament, Jesus appeared and thus addressed her: 
“Behold the heart that has loved men so much, and that has spared 
itself in nothing. This heart has even gone so far as to be consumed, 
to show men its love. But in return the greater part of men show 
me only ingratitude, by the irreverence, tepidity, sacrileges, and con- 
tempt which they offer me in this sacrament of love.” 

We can thus understand what our Lord said of old by His prophet, 
that “His delight is to be with the children of men”; since He is 
unable to tear Himself from them even when they abandon and despise 
Him. This also shows us how agreeable those souls are to the heart 
of Jesus who frequently visit Him, and remain in His company in 
the churches where He dwells under the sacramental species. 

Oh, how sweet a joy it is to remain with faith and tender devo- 
tion before an altar, and converse familiarly with Jesus Christ, who 
is there for the express purpose of listening to and graciously hear- 
ing those who pray to Him; to ask His pardon for the displeasure 
which we have caused Him; to present our wants to Him, as a friend 
does to a friend in whom he places all his confidence; to ask Him for 
His graces, for His love, and for His kingdom. But why should we 
say more? “Taste and see how sweet is the Lord”. 

—St. Alphonsus Liguori. 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF KARL 





CHAPTER XXXIII: A VISIT AND ITS RESULTS, 


It was acknowledged on all sides, that the reception on the night 
of Uncle Stanhope’s marriage was one of the most successful social 
affairs which had occurred in Pulaski, noted for its fine social func- 
tions, for many a long day. The credit for the whole thing, it must 
be confessed, belongs to Grace, with her exquisite taste, who was 
unremittant in her efforts, planning and laboring for days. Willie 
and Billy Buttons were also in evidence, and any time of the day, 
you could have seen the pair dashing down the street on some urgent 
message, Billy Buttons switching his magnificent tail, as proud as any 
peacock. There was no speed limit, and this fact came near getting 
both of them into serious trouble more than once. The very afternoon 
of the wedding-day as they were dashing down the street towards 
the river, near the curb, a group of four little girls trundling Mrs. 
Smith’s little, 3-year-old Annette in a little carriage, suddenly ran onto 
the crossing not ten feet away. It was impossible to stop or turn and 
a lightning decision must be made. But both Willie and Billy Buttons 
were equal to the occasion. As if automatically, Willie’s heels dug 
into Billy Button’s sides, and he, as if comprehending the danger, 
gathered himself together, and went over the whole crowd in a splendid 
leap without touching a hair of any one, and Willie went laughing on 
his way, as though such an extraordinary feat was of every day oc- 
currence. But Mr. Jones, who was passing at the moment, said it 
was the finest thing he had ever seen, and that night a beautiful, large 
bouquet in which was concealed a fine silver-handled pocket-knife came 
from Mrs. Smith—“To Willie Maloney for not killing my baby.” 
When Mrs. Maloney heard of it, she blessed herself and made the 
sign of the cross on Willie’s forehead, with the invocation: “May 
the good Lord preserve us all from harm.” 


But the reception like all sublunary things had to come to an end, 
and about 10:30 the last visitors had taken their departure. Uncle 
Stanhope and Charlotte were both very tired, for it had, indeed, been 
a very strenuous day for them, and now there was left only one hour 
and a half to take a little rest, do some packing, and be ready for the 
midnight train for Savannah. Uncle Stanhope had hurried away to 
his room and. Charlotte to hers with Mrs. Maloney. Many beautiful 
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presents had come in, which were turned over to Mrs. Maloney for 
safe-keeping. Both the bride and the groom were deep in the throes 
of packing, with many little articles scattered around, by no means to 
be forgotten, when there came a strenuous tug at the door-bell. It 
was so emphatic that every one in the house paused and wondered. 
Grace answered the bell and when she threw open the door, there 
bunched on the front porch, on the steps, down the walk, were the 
members of “Pulaski Post Confederate Veterans,” forty strong, of 
which post Uncle Stanhope was a member. 


“D’ye think we was a goin to let Stanhope Moriarity git away, 
‘thout hearin from us?” said old Major Higgins, the spokesman. “No, 
b’gosh we dun stood shoulder to shoulder fightin the Yanks, and eatin’ 
lead, and we ain’t the kind to su our comrade in a tight fix ’thout at 
least sympathisin with him.” This was followed by a great laugh 
from the assembled vets. 


“No, indeed,” said Grace, “you’re all wery welcome. Uncle Stan- 
hope would never have forgiven you. Come in all and make your- 
selves at home. Be seated and I'll call Uncle Stanhope down.” 


The veterans filed in and every available seat was soon occupied, 
even the piano stool, and still they came overflowing into the dining- 
room and library, while Grace went upstairs to find Uncle Stanhope 
coatless and prespiring, red in the face, cramming some shirts into 
his grip. 

“Uncle Stanhope, the Confederate Veterans are here and you must 
come down and see them at once,” said Grace. 


“Indeed and I will,” said Stanhope dropping everything and mak- 
ing for his coat. “Charlotte, come down,” he said in passing, “the 
boys in gray are below,” and together they went down. 

Well if there was ever an hilarious, enthusiastic reception, the 
bridal couple got * then and there. After shaking hands with every- 
body and being showered with innumerable and heart-felt congratula- 
tions, albeit expressed in uncouth language, Uncle Stanhope and Char- 
lotte took their seats near the piano. Then old Major Higgins stepped 
out as nervous and awkward as any schoolboy. 


“Boys,” he said fumbling with his fingers, “I ain’t quipped to make 
no speech, but I ain’t got it in my gizzard to see one o’ the ole boys 
in trouble ’thout comin to the rescue, (uproarious applause and 
laughter). Neither me nor you kin fergit the days and nights at ole 
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Fort Hudson (more applause). We still kin recollect the Yankee bul- 
lets a singin and shells a bustin in every direction (applause and hand- 
clapping). But of all the men that fit them Yanks, none could hit 
harder, nor shoot faster’n Stanhope Moriarity (all the vets on their 
feet cheering and clapping). I ain’t sayin nothin ’ginst nobody else, 
but there warn’t no braver man totin a gun in the war o’ secession 
than him. (Cheers and applause, Uncle Stanhope mopping his face 
and blushing furiously. Ten minutes to train-time, and Willie in the 
doorway making signs and grimaces to catch Uncle Starihope’s eye). 
Yes sir, and let me tell you, it ain’t every man that fit, that brought 
away with him the indelible mark of his heroism. We ain’t forgot 
how when the ‘red, white and red’ was shot down at Port Hudson, 
how Stanhope Moriarity clumb outen the trenches and nailed his back 
agin, and how a vicious Yankee shell came screamin’ along and most 
split his head open, and the mark’s there to this day as ye kin all see.” 

“Uncle Stanhope,” sang out Willie, “it’s five minutes to train-time.” 

Whut ef it is?” snapped the Major turning and fixing his fishy 
eyes on the intruder. “A man don’t get married ev’ry day!” 

“No! no! no!” chimed the Vets. 

“Jim McCalister,” continued the Major, “you go to that yonder 
*phone and tell Tom McCormack, the Engineer of No. 6 to hold that 
train for our comrade and his bride. Tell him I said so, Major 
Higgins,” and the old man looked around on his audience, while his eyes 
snapped. 

“He wants to know how long he should hold it,” said McCalister 
returning to the room. 


“O, about an hour, or round there,” answered the Major, then 
continued: ‘An’ as I was sayin, we ain’t the ones ter fergit, an’ 
as the representative of this yer post, I has to announce that we 
drawed our treasury fer $30 and made up $10 more ’mong ourselves, 
an’ we bought you the pertiest little watch ye ever seed,” and the 
Major’s eyes beamed with pride and good feeling. “An’ then again,” 
went on the Major, “the honorable lady you’s chose fer bride ain’t un- 
beknownst amongst us. Her name’s a household word ’mongst our 
comrades at Beauvoir fer her innumerable acts of kindness and devo- 
tion to the disabled veterans of the ‘lost cause.’ ” 


Charlotte was in tears as the old man delivered this in a shaky 
voice, but Uncle Stanhope saved the situation by leaping to his feet, 
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while the old Major sat down mopping his brow with an immense 
bandanna. 

“Comrades,” said Uncle Stanhope, “your kindness and generosity 
has exceeded all bounds, and I wouldn’t have missed your visit for 
anything in the world, train or no train” (intense applause, while the 
old Major looked around with a fierce expression for Master Willie, 
who had wisely absconded). “Nothing,” continued Uncle Stanhope, 
“is sweeter to the human heart than the sympathy and approval of 
friends, and this pleasure, comrades, you have given me without stint. 
I shall bear away with me the sweet conviction that the boys in gray, 
who fought with me shoulder to shoulder in the great cause we both 
love, are my truest and sincerest friends. This little token of your 
regard I shall carry with me always, and”—There’s no telling how long 
Uncle Stanhope would have continued in the same strain had not a 
sudden and serious interruption occurred at this moment. Over in the 
corner, near the piano, there was a groan and old ‘Bijah Harrington, 
the Drummer of the Wilderness, tumbled off his chair with a tre- 
mendous crash, and his wooden leg gave a mighty thump on the floor, 
that made the dishes in the dining-room rattle. A half dozen comrades 
picked up the old man gently and he was stretched out with all ten- 
derness on the front porch where he lay still for a few moments; then 
heaved a great sigh, then sat up and looked around. “Well, I swan,” 
he ejaculated, “is my leg all right?” And he put his right hand down 
to his wooden leg and felt it and ran his fingers over the straps and 
buckles that secured it to the stump. By this time Uncle Stanhope 
and Charlotte were kneeling beside him supporting him, and Willie 
in front was asking eagerly: “What’s the matter ’Bijah, are you 
sick ?” 

“Naw,” said the old man, “but I ain’t as young as I was forty years 
ago, and I can’t stan the heat so well. It’s nuthin, I'll be all right 
tomorrow.” 

“Stanhope, you and Charlotte had better hurry for that train,” said 
Mr. Maloney. “We'll take charge of ’Bijah.” 

He whipped something to Patrick who disappeared, and in a mo- 
ment returned with a small glass. "Bijah put it down in two gulps 
and smacked his lips after it. Just then, Uncle Stanhope, Charlotte 
and Grace came hurrying down, and Jenee with two large grips, and 
after some hurried farewells, they started down the front steps to the 
carriage, which Carl Schneiderhan had awaiting for them. *Bijah sang 
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out in a stentorian voice now reinforced by three fingers of good 
Kentuck : 


“So long Stanhope, I’d throw my old shoes after you, but I only 
got one and I can’t spare it.” 


This brought out a hearty laugh from everybody. The vets began 
to melt away. 


Mr. Maloney said to Jenee: “Hitch up Billie Buttons in the cart 
and Willie and I will bring old ’Bijah home.” 


*Bijah protested, said he was all right, and could walk it, but Mr. 
Maloney insisted and ’Bijah was soon in the little shack with a promise 
from Willie to call in the morning after breakfast. 


When the ’phone rang at the P. & S. Airline Depot, Tom Mac- 
Cormack, the engineer, was putting a little more oil in the oil cups 
of the great mogul-engine which stood there in perfect condition pant- 
ing, just awaiting the conductor’s word to plunge forward into the 
night. Tom jumped down from the cab and went hurriedly into the 
depot to get the peremptory message from Major Higgins “to hold the 
train for Comrade Stanhope Moriarity.” 

“Ginst the rules,’ muttered Mac to himself as he went back, “but 
I ain’t one to go back on one of the boys.” 


Mounting into the cab he took a little tool-kit. “Elmer,” he said to 
his fireman, “light a torch and come down.” Jn a moment they were 
under the engine, and in another moment the floor between the tracks 
was littered with screws and tools and little pieces of polished steel 
and iron, with Mac on the broad of his back tinkering away and Elmer 
holding the light. 

“A-1-1 A-b-o-ar-d!” sang out the conductor; but the train did not 
move at the pull of the bell-rope. In a moment he was beside the 
engine and peering under anxiously inquired : 

“What’s the matter, Mac?” 

“Engine trouble,” replied a muffled voice from beneath. 

“How long will it take?” demanded the conductor. 

“Anywhere from ten minutes to an hour,” replied Mac. 

“OQ —” snapped the conductor and hurried off into the depot. Mac 
kept on tinkering and hammering; putting in screws and taking them 
out again; unscrewing a nut here and there, and tightening it again. 
Fifteen minutes went by; thirty minutes passed. Presently there was a 
little bump. Mac stuck his head out. 
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“What’s the matter?” he inquired. 


“Nothing,” said Elmer, “only they’re uncoupling the train. Going 
to put on another engine.” 

So it was. The train was drawn back, coupled to another engine 
and was off, Mac still tinkering at his engine. As the tail-light of the 
engine was disappearing down the track Uncle Stanhope and his bride 
came hurriedly down the stairway to the gate. “Train’s just gone out!” 
laconically said the gateman. “Tut! Tut! Tut!!!" said Uncle Stan- 
hope. The rest laughed. There was nothing to be done but to return 
to Maloney’s for the night and take the morning express at 8:30. 
Just as the door of the carriage was slammed to, a head was thrust in 
and a grimy hand took Uncle Stanhope’s. 

“Comrade,” in a hoarse whisper, “I’m the engineer of No. 6. Got 
Major Higgins’ message, and I held the train, but they were too much 
for me. Put on another engine. I wouldn’t go back on a comrade.” 

Uncle Stanhope gave the hand a fervent squeeze and said simply: 
“Thank you, Mac. I'll see you on my return.” 

Uncle Stanhope and his bride reached Savannah in time to catch 
the steamer for New York. But they say it was a rough passage, a 
tropical storm blowing up the coast. Anyway, Uncle Stanhope never 
spoke much about that trip. But sometimes he would forget himself 
when the subject of ocean travel came up, and ejaculate with consider- 
able fervor: “Let me tell you, that ocean travel is not all that it’s 
cracked up to be.” Whereupon Charlotte would laugh. 

The next morning after breakfast Willie Maloney, true to his 
promise, with a basket full of goodies, betook himself to the humble 
shack of ’Bijah Harrington. ’Bijah’s soul was full to overflowing with 
gratitude towards Mr. Maloney. Long years before, Mr. Maloney had 
set him up in business and would never accept the $100 which ’Bijah 
frequently urged him to take. “Bijah’s fruit stand had never de- 
veloped into a store, but remained just the same through all the years. 
The old man, after a while, had purchased fifty feet when property 
was cheap; and then after another while, he had managed to build the 
little, one story shack 20x20, where he had lived alone, humbly, peace- 
fully and with the greatest economy. But in the meantime, the years 
had brought great prosperity to Pulaski. Factories had sprung up and 
large business houses had been erected and now the little old shack 
was out of place on Broad Street with a skyscraper on each side. 
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’Bijah’s customers were legion, for everybody liked the old man, and 
he never let them forget that he had lost that leg at the Battle of 
the Wilderness. It was well known at the bank that ’Bijah was in 
the habit of coming now and then to exchange $20 in small change 
for a $20 gold piece, “because,” as he said; “I like to pay my bills with 
gold.” When Willie arrived, he knew at once that ’Bijah was doing 
no business that day, for the fruit stand was standing bare and empty. 
The door of the shack was slightly ajar, and when Willie knocked, 
he heard a cheerful “Come in.” 

“You see, I kept my word, ’Bijah. I’m here,” said Willie, “and 
Ma and Grace fixed you up a nice break fast.”’ 

“They’s always ben too good to a old feller like me,” responded 
*Bijah. 

Willie got busy and dragged a little table over to the bedside, and 
he soon had a tempting breakfast set out. “Now, ’Bijah, get at this 
and let’s see what you can do,” said Willie. ‘“Where’s your leg?” 

“Right here, under my piller,” said ’Bijah; “yer see, I don’t like 
to sleep on a soft piller,” and he pulled out his wooden leg and began 
strapping it on. “Besides it makes a mighty good club ef anyone tried 
to come in and rob me.” Willie looked around at the poor little 
place. 


“T don’t think anyone would try to rob you,’ answered Willie. 
*Bijah sat up on the edge of the bed, but scarcely touched the delicacies 
so carefully prepared. There was a yellow hue in his face and eyes, 
and he soon fell back on his pillow. Then Whilie realized that the 
man was sick. Willie disappeared for a few minutes. When he re- 
turned, I phoned for Pa to come, ’Bijah, and bring Dr. Mudd. You're 
sick,” said Willie. 

“O, all right,” responded ‘Bijah gently. “I reckon I'll hand in my 
checks purty soon.” 

“Which Church do you belong to?” inquired Willie. 

“No Church ’tall. Never was no church member. My folks was 
Baptists I think, over thar in Alabam’,” said ’Bijah quietly. 

“Would you like for me to get the Baptist minister for you?” said 
Willie. 

“Naw,” said ’Bijah,’ I don’t want no Baptist minister.” 

“But you ought to be thinking about the other world,” pursuetl 
Willie. 
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“The other world!” replied ’Bijah, “I ben thinkin’ a good deal 
about the other world lately. Ev’ry time I hear that big bell up. at 
the Catholic Church, I ben thinkin’ ’bout the other world. I’m wonder- 
in’ what they kin do with me in the other world.” 


“They can do lots with you,” replied Willie eagerly,” if you want 
‘em to. God can make a saint out of you.” 


“Me!” said *Bijah shaking his head dubiously. “Not much!” 

“Wouldn’t you like to join some church, ’Bijah?” pursued Willie, 
“Tl get you any kind of a minister you want.” 

“The Maloneys’ religion is good enough for me,” said ’Bijah. 

“Would you like to become a Catholic?” said Willie excitedly. 
“T’'ll get Father Stanton to come down and see you.” 


ff don’t know much about it,” said ’Bijah, “but he can come and 
tell me somethin’, can’t he?” 


“Yes,” said Willie, his face aglow, “right after dinner.” 

Just then came Mr. Maloney and Dr. Mudd. The doctor pronounced 
*Bijah’s case serious liver trouble. “We'll have to get him to the 
Infirmary this evening, where he'll get good care. He'll hardly get 
well,” said the doctor to Mr. Maloney as they were leaving together. 

Mr. Maloney went personally to the Sisters’ Infirmary and picked 
out a sunny room for ’Bijah. “Give him the best of everything you 
have, Sister. He has only a short time. Make him as happy as you 
can. I’ll stand the expense.” 

Father Stanton came after dinner and he was surprised to find 
’*Bijah so well informed. 

“Where did you learn so much about the Catholic religion?” he 
said. 

“That thar little book,” pointing to a worn and dirty paper-covered 
“Faith of Our Fathers.” 


That evening about sundown the Sisters’ ambulance came for 
’Bijah and the next day he was baptized and made his First Com- 
munion. The third day the Bishop came through and Father Stanton 
had him to adniinister Confirmation. The entire Maloney family was 
present. Mr. Maloney stood sponsor and Willie in cassock and sur- 
plice held the holy oils. That evening, ’Bijah died. 

(To be continued.) 
W. T. Bono, C. Ss. hb. 
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A GENTLE REMINDER 





A young lady came hurriedly into the church, seemed to bless her- 
self, genuflected, knelt a moment at the last pew, then glacing around 
from side to side, figured out that no one was confessing. So taking 
up her handbag once more, she hurried into the confessional. 

“Father,” she began, “will you hear my confession ?” 

“Certainly,” said the priest quietly but seriously; “but remember, 
God will hear it, too!” 

The hurried penitent was struck by the answer and after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation she replied: = 

“Then Father, will you please give me just a little time while I 
go out and prepare better for this confession?” . 


Probably that confession was somewhat different from her usual 
ones. 


MAKING IT EASY 


Father Zahm, in “Through South America’s Southland”, gives a 
very interesting account of his visit to the Sisters’ School in Corumba. 


“During the nine days I spent in Corumba,” he says, “I had an 
excellent opportunity of studying the admirable work which the chil- 
dren of Don Bosco are, everywhere in South America, accomplishing 
in college, convent, and hospital. Most of the fathers and seminarians 
in charge of the college in Corumba are from France and Germany ; 
but the majority of the sisters in the school are from Lombardy and 
Piedmont. Coming from the invigorating climate of central Europe 
to the sweltering region of the upper Paraguay, they naturally suffer 
very much from the hot and debilitating atmosphere of their new 
homes. But they never complain. On the contrary, they go about 
their work as cheerfully as if they were in their homes on the Po or 
the Rhine. 


I called to visit the classes in the convent school one day when 
the temperature and humidity were unusually high. To me the heat 
was almost intolerable. Turning to a gentle little nun whose cheeks 
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still retained the bloom of youth, and who had been reared among 
the foothills of the Italian Alps, I said: 

“Sister, how do you endure the oppressive, suffocating heat?’ ” 

““Oh, Padre Mio,’ she replied with sweetness and childlike sim- 
plicity, ‘the love of God makes everything easy.’ ” 

Had I asked all her companions the same question, I should have 
received substantially the same answer. Love enables them to do 
joyfully what earthly rewards could never induce them to undertake. 


BETTER THAN AN EPITAPH 





Many wives deserve but few receive such an I. O. U. as that which 
the grateful humorist Hood gave to his wife in one of his letters 
(when absent from her side). 

“T never was anything, dearest, till I knew you, and I have been 
a better, happier and more prosperous man ever since. Lay by that 
truth in lavender, sweetest, and remind me of it when I fail. I am 
writing warmly and fondly, but not without good cause. . . . Per- 
haps there is an afterthought that, whatever may befall me, the wife 
of my bosom may have the acknowledgment of her tenderness, worth, 
excellence—all that is wifely and womanly—from my pen.” 


THE LABORATORY OF VIRTUE 





Life is a warfare, said Job. All the more is this true of sanctity ; 
the soul must be constantly on the march, on the watch to do better ; 
it must be occupied constantly in perfecting the Divine Image in itself. 

A particularly interesting instance of this warfare we find in the 
life of St. Francis de Sales. There was no virtue for which his con- 
temporaries admired him more than the gentleness which was the chief 
secret of his power over others, and this virtue was a conquest. He 
was impetuous by nature. This impetuosity he faced as one of the ene- 
mies he had to overcome; and let us understand why. An element 
of disorder, it introduces loss of self-control and equilibrium into the 
soul; a species of impatience, it leads to the kindred sin of anger and 
the numerous sins that are the progeny of anger; it hinders spiritual 
influence, is contrary to the spirit of the Gospel which says: Blessed 
are the meek, and to our Saviours example, for He said: Learn of 
Me because I am meek. 

In her deposition about the Saint, St. Jane de Chantal says of him: 
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“His sweetness was incomparable,—and this is a truth that all 
publicly know, but those especially who experienced how perfect this 
sweetness was.” 

This, she tells us, was achieved at the cost of severe and persever- 
ing toil: ‘Once he told me he had been three years trying to gain this 
holy virtue.” But he had not told her enough. He may indeed have 
devoted three particular years of his life to the campaign; three years 
of greater effort in one direction; but in the general formation of the 
virtue he was engaged much longer. 

“Once,” says St. Chantal, “when we were subjected to some very 
annoying opposition about this monastery of the Visitation, I begged 
him to show a little resentment. 

“Would you have me lose in one-quarter of an hour,” he answered, 
“what it has taken me twenty years hard work to acquire?” 

On another occasion, when there was great and just reason for 
anger, he told me he had had to take the reins in both hands to keep 
his anger back.” 

One must be acquainted with these characteristic details to appre- 
ciate the moral beauty of the portrait that precedes them, and to un- 
derstand the full extent of the labor revealed in the following simple 
words: 


“T have never heard it said that anyone had ever seen Saint Francis 
do any angry act.” 


Life of St. Francis de Sales. 


COMING TO TERMS 





An agent called at a business office and saw nobody but a prepos- 
sessing but capable appearing young woman. 

“Where’s the boss?” he asked abruptly. 

“What is your business?” she asked politely. 

“None of yours!” he snapped. “I got a proposition to lay before 
this firm, and I want to talk to somebody about it.” 

“And would you rather talk to a gentleman?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,” answered the lady smiling sweetly, “so would I. But it 
seems that it is impossible for either of us to have our wish; so we'll 


have to make the best of it. State your business please !”—Catholic 
Citizen. 
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WHO SAID HUNS? 





A shocking incident has happened at Ferns, a quiet village in the 
Wexford, Ireland. An inoffensive working man visited a saloon. 
Two policemen were inside when he entered. One of them asked him 
to have a drink. He refused. The policeman then widly fired two 
shots. The working man, without touching the drink for which he had 
paid, left the saloon so as to avoid any dispute. As he was walking 
away one of the policemen followed him, saying: 

“You will have to go down on your knees and beg my pardon.” 

To this the laborer replied : a 

“T never went down on my knees to any man, and I am not going to 
do it to a cur like you.” 

The policeman fired his revolver. The laborer fell and died in 
twenty minutes. A companion who was with him, finding he was 
near unconsciousness, recited the Act of Contrition in his ear. Even 
then the policeman fired shots, one bullet passing close to the head 
of the dying man’s friend. 

A priest arrived at once and administered the last rites of the 
Church. Soon hundreds of people were attracted to the spot. And 
as the man breathed his last they knelt on the rough roadway and re- 
cited the Rosary. It was a remarkable scene. The tragedy typifies 
the overbearing truculence of British police and soldiers in the country. 


A TRUE MOTHER 





Lady Sykes, widow of Sir Mark Sykes, has written to the presi- 
dent of the Central Hull Conservative Association declining the invita- 
tion to stand as Coalition candidate for Central Hull in the place of 
her husband. 

“The upbringing of my children and many other responsible ties, 
that have now fallen upon my shoulders alone, are duties that I must 
put before all else, and that must absorb the greater part of my time 
and interest,” says Lady Sykes. 


People seldom improve when they have no other model but them- 
selves to copy after—Goldsmith, 


If one’s faults showed on the surface, most persons would look as 
though they had the measles. 
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THE HAND ON THE THROTTLE 





One of the greatest assets in life is the power to have one’s faculties 
at one’s own command. 

“Control,” said an automobile salesman, “that is what people are 
looking for more than anything else in automobiles nowadays :—the 
ability to make the car respond to the guidance of the man at the wheel, 
—to make it turn, slacken, pick up speed, stop, and that readily, 
promptly, quickly. This control will help to lessen the number of 
accidents that figure so largely in every Monday morning paper.” 

It is control, too, that we need most sorely in our life. What 
precious time is wasted in dawdling over beginnings, slow starts, un- 
decided commencements. Now in particular, that vacation is over, 
settle down to work again. Start promptly, start determinedly, start 
bravely; well begun, is half done. Keep your hand on the throttle, 
your eyes straight ahead. 

And teach your children the value of such control by having them 
at school on the dot for the first day of the opening year. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT LEG 





Andrew Carnegie was once asked which he considered to be the 
most important factor in industry—labor, capital or brains? 

The canny Scot replied with a merry twinkle in hts eye, “Which is 
the most important leg of a three-legged stool?” 

We have been insisting all along on the importance and absolute 
necessity of our Catholic schools. Our zealous pastors have realized 
this need so fully that many of them have declared when sent to form 
new parishes : 

“Tf I can’t put up a school, I won’t put up a church in the place 
either.” 

Church and school are two legs of a three-legged stool; the third 
is the home. 

Make your home, therefore, a support of Christian life and true 
citizenship by making it a complement of both church and school. 

Back up pastor and teacher. Give them the support of your honest 
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esteem and admiration in all you do and say before your children. If 
you have a quarrel with either of them and think some injustice has 
been done your child, speak to them about it personally—do not rob 
your children of their confidence in those who should be their guides 
and leaders. 


Support pastor and teacher by your words of advice and admoni- 
tion to the children. 

Make your parish school the best in the country, by seeing to it that 
the children learn the lessons and fulfill the tasks imposed on them, 
and apply the lessons of politeness, good behavior and piety which they 
learn in school hours. 

The atmosphere of the Catholic school is work, prayer and in- 
nocent fun,—piety, purity and accomplishment; make that the atmo- 
sphere of your home and your children will surely be your honor and 
your pride in later years. 


THE SOLVING OF THE PROBLEM 





“TIsn’t it terrible,” I heard someone say in the train the other day, 
“this wave of crime and murder that is sweeping over the country. 
Why in Chicago they had 108 murders in half a year!” 


A well-known Chicago inspector who for fifteen years and more ” 


has been connected with such cases in court, gave an interview the 
other day in a daily newspaper which shows the wisdom of Catholic 
preaching and Catholic education. I will quote his words in part. 

He says: “Immorality just now, is more prevalent than it has been 
in this country within the recollection of man. We are stepping on 
far and fast, and where we will end up is the question.” 

Then he proceeds to give what he considers the causes. He men- 
tions five in order: The war, the great sex-hullabaloo, the automobile, 
parental indifference and amusements. 


In regard to the first, he says: “War is always accompanied by a 
great deal of sex-hysteria .... It is a fact that in the early part of 
the war, many couples married hurriedly, unhappily, foolishly. In 
their efforts to escape a bond which has become insufferable, many are 
now kicking over the conventions and doing as they please. And dis- 
asters are piling up thick and fast.” 

In regard to the second, he scores roundly the ideas prevalent on 
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“soul-mates,” “free-love,” “trial-marriages,” and sex-education in the 
schools. 

In regard to the automobile, he says: “Morality of years back was 
safeguarded by a primitive way of living, and if some attention is given 
to the concomitants of the automobile, this immediately becomes clear. 

“Road houses, Crown Points and other institutions have followed 
the motor. Especially is the taxicab a factor, the taxi with drawn 
blinds. Count them the next time you are up late.” 

In regard to parentai indifference, he says, “I’ll put this in a 
sentence. My records show that raost immorality begins in childhood. 
School records show that present day parents relinquish responsibility 
for the child when it enters the giade schools, just when its mind is 
receptive to impulses of the best and the worst kind. Parental influ- 
ence should be an abiding factor in the development of the child until 
it reaches maturity.” 

In regard to amusements, he says: “I know that I will arouse a 
great deal of antagonism by ascribing much of the prevalent immorality 
to the dance. I won’t attempt to go over it. Just go to any popular 
hall, stick your fingers in your ears so you don’t get the intoxication 
of the music and watch the couples. I think you will agree with me.” 

This is not a missionary speaking, but a man of the world. But he 
admits that Catholic preaching has read aright the signs of the times 
and put its finger on the real sore spot. 

Thank God, then, that you have the Catholic church and school, the 
great guards of happiness in this life as well as in the next. 


COST OF CHARACTER 





Many people have fine dreams of moral and spiritual beauty which 
riever become anything more than dreams, because they will not work 
them out in pain, struggle and self-restraint. Here is an incident 
from a private letter: 

“One day, lately, one of my little music pupils, an old-fashioned, 
sweet, little girl, about 9 years old, was playing scales and octaves, 
when she turned to me and said: ‘Oh, Miss Graham, my hands are 
tired!’ 

“T said, ‘Never mind, Norma; just try to play them once or 
twice more. The longer you practice them the stronger your hands 
will grow, so that after a while, you will not feel it at all.’ 
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“She turned the gentle little face weariedly to me and said: ‘Miss 
Graham, it seems as if everything that strengthens hurts.’ 

“I gave her something else, but I thought: ‘Yes, my dear little 
girl, everything that strengthens hurts!’ ” 

The child was right. It is true in the making of character; every- 
thing that strengthens hurts, costs pain and self-denial. We must die 
to live. We must crucify the flesh that we may find spiritual gains.— 
J. R. Miller in Catholic Transcript. 


THE RIGHT IDEA 





In the introduction to “Dreams and Images,” the late Joyce Kilmer 
says: “For a Catholic is not a Catholic only when he prays. He isa 
Catholic in all the thoughts and actions of his life. And when he at- 
tempts to reflect in words some of the beauty of which as a poet he is 
conscious, he is very near to prayer and adoration.’ Indeed, true litera- 
ture, like the violet and the star, keep the heart of man fixed upon God 
from whom all beauty comes. 


MY DEAREST OLD JOAN 





One of the most beautiful traits in the life of the great Benjamin 
Franklin was his sincere, wholesouled attachment to his wife. We 
are accustomed to hear from him words of statesmanship or wisdom 
or science; but especially interesting are the lines he wrote about his 
wife. 

“Of their Chloes and their Phylises poets may prate, 
I sing my plain country Joan,— 

These twelve years my wife, still the joy of my life, 
Blest day that I made her my own.” 

Then after enumerating some of her traits and virtues, he con- 
tinues : 

“Some faults have we all, and so has my Joan,— 
But then they’re exceedingly small: 

And now I’m grown used to them, so like my own 
I scarcely can see them at all. 


“Were the finest young princess with millions in purse 
To be had in exchange for my Joan, 

I could not get better wife,—might get a worse, 
So I'll stick to my dearest old Joan.” 
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AS SEEN FROM OUTSIDE 





“The Growth of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States is 
one of the most striking facts of history—and she has also gained the 
popular good-will, or at least a favorable prepossession, and she has 
conquered respect. At present those who look upon her most favor- 
ably are that large and influential class of men whose antecedents were 
Protestants, but whose actual connection with a Protestant church is 
little more than nominal. They know enough of Protestantism to make 
them alive to its faults, and they know just enough of Catholicism to 
make them admire its excellence. These men care little for the the- 
ological and ecclesiastical questions which separate Rome and Protest- 
antism. They are legislators, city officials, railroad men, editors, man- 
agers of large business interests. Whenever their dealings bring them 
in contact with a Roman Catholic institution, they find an organization 
which knows its own mind, knows what it wants, has some one who 
can speak for it officially and finally. They can see that it maintains 
discipline among its own members, and seems at the same time to 
retain their affection. They are attracted, in a word, by its practical, 
businesslike efficiency, and are repelled by the opposite qualities in 
Protestantism.” ‘ 


Booklover’s Magazine. (Prot.) 


There are two good rules which ought to be written on every heart. 
Never believe anything bad about anybody unless you positively know 
it is true; never tell even that, unless you feel that it is absolutely 
necessary, and that God is listening while you tell it—Henry Van Dyke. 


“To see th’ wurruld as it r-runs along in its ordinary coorse, with 
ivry man seemin’ to be lookin’ f’r th’ best iv it an’ carryin’ a little 
hammer f’r his fellow suff’rers, ye’d think what Hinnissy calls the 
springs iv human sympathy was as dhry in th’ breast as a bricklayer’s 
boot in a box iv mortar. But let annything happen like this (cyclone 
disaster), an’ men ye’d suspect iv goin’ round with a cold chisel liftin’ 
name plates off iv coffins comes to the front with their lips full iv com- 
fort an’ kindliness an’, what’s more to th’ point, their hands full iv 
coin.” —Mr, Dooley in Peace and War. 


Whate’er thou lovest, man that too become thou must, 
God, if thou lovest God,—dust, if thou lovest dust. 
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Catholic Events 




















The annual report of the Holy Childhood Association, published a 
month or so ago by the National Office, Pittsburgh, Pa., shows that 
$140,175.51 was collected during the year 1919. This is the largest 
amount ever collected in a single year by the American branch of the 
Association. The funds of the Association are distributed amongst 
290 missions in foreign lands. Over 500,000 dying infants are baptized 
every year, and more than 600,000 are at present being cared for in 
the various orphanages and schools supported by the Holy Childhood. 


* * * 


The the true nature of the school fight in Michigan was never a 
great mystery. All men of standing roundly repudiate the views of 
the bigots who are trying to destroy parochial schools, and in such 
terms, that no self-respecting American can support the intended school 
bill. Alex. J. Groesbeck, Attorney General, in a letter to Secretary of 
State Coleman C. Vaughan, after a thorough analysis of the proposed 
measure declares: “The proposed amandment is in conflict with the 
Federal Constitution and should not be placed on the ballot.” Frank 
B. Leland, President of the United Savings Bank of Detroit, and can- 
didate for Republican gubernatorial nomination in Michigan, likewise 
analyses the bill and after declaring that it would be unwise from every 
point of view, concludes: “Besides all this, as a lawyer, it is my view 
that the proposed amendment would not be constitutional even if 
passed and therefore it has no place on the ballot.” Ex-Governor 
Woodbridge N. Ferris after roundly denouncing the amendment, de- 
clared: “I offer my services to show that the proposed measure is 
un-American and therefore dangerous.” 


* * *K 


The National Conference of Catholic Charities will be held at the 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C., September 12-16. In con- 
nection with it a special conference will be held for sisters in charge 
of child-caring institutions and day nurseries, and also for those en- 
gaged in doing work among the sick poor. The conference will be held 
September 16-18. It is expected that about two hundred Sisters will 
attend the conference. 


* * * 


The National Federation of German-American Catholics, formerly 
known as the Central Verein, now called the National Catholic Cen- 
tral Society, one of the strongest arms of the Catholic Church in the 
United States, will hold its annual convention this year in San An- 
tonio, Texas, September 12, 13 and 14. As this is the first time that 
the organization has held its national meeting south of St. Louis, San 
Antonio will make a special effort to give the delegates a genuine 
southern welcome. The Honorable Michael F. Girten of Chicago, is 
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President of the Central Society and will preside at the convention. 
Representatives and delegates from every state in the Union will be 
present at this convention, the 64th in the history of the Society. In 
connection with it, will be held the annual meetings of the Ladies’ 
Section, the National Gonzaga Union, or Young Men’s Branch, and 
the 22nd annual convention of the Texas Staatsverband. 


* * * 


Among the resolutions adopted at the 34th Annual Convention of 
the Priest’s Eucharistic League, held at Philadelphia in the beginning 
of August, to which hundreds of priests from points east of the 
Mississippi were present, were the following: That the title of “Our 
Lady of the Blessed Sacrament” be recommended to the Holy See for 
consideration as worthy of a place in the Liturgy of the Church, and 
that the causes of the canonization of the Venerable Peter Julian 
Eymard and the Venerable John Neumann be zealously promoted. 
Father Eymard was the founder of the Priests’ Eucharistic League, 
and Bishop Neumann, C. Ss. R., the fourth Bishop of Philadelphia, 
introduced into the United States the devotion of the Forty Hours. 


* * * 


The 38th Annual Convention of the Knights of Columbus assembled 
in New York, August 3rd. The financial report was presented the 
first day. It showed that 350,000 service men had been placed in 
positions through the order’s employment bureau, that $21,516,467.70 
had been spent on camp, community and employment activities in the 
United States,—$5,003,613 on work abroad,—and, $1,791,855 on ed- 
ucational work, exclusive of college scholarships, and including only 
actual accomplishments up to June 30. In connection with the con- 
vention was an exhibit of work done in the K. C. schools and by 
students under the care of the K. C. Supreme Secretary W. J. Mc- 
Ginley announced in his report an increase of 170,381 members, bring- 
ing the total to 750,000. Five hundred additional technical schools are 
to be established and to be supported with the surplus of their 
$7,000,000 war fund. Immediately after the convention, 250 Knights 
set out on their trip to Europe, for the presentation of the statue of 
Lafayette to France. The most important part of their trip will be 
their visit to Rome, where the Holy Father will say Mass for them. 


* * * 


Announcement of the assignment of mission work in the Philip- 
pine Islands to the Jesuits of the Province of Maryland and New York 
has been made by the Rev. Joseph H. Rockwell, S. J., provincial of 
this district. A group of five priests will leave immediately for the 
islands to replace Spanish Jesuits. ; 


* * * 


The Jesuits of the Maryland and New York province were last 
year assigned to a mission in Bombay, India,—to replace German 
priests evicted by the British; but they were unable to secure pass- 
ports from the British government to take up the work. 
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The Minister of Labor in the German cabinet is the center delegate, 
Dr. Henry Brauns, a Catholic priest. He has been constantly en- 
gaged in the study and work along social and labor lines, and brings 
to his office, therefore, uncommon talent and ability. He is the first 
Catholic priest to occupy a position in a German cabinet. 


* * * 


South America is at present claiming the attention of many Ger- 
man missionary orders, the members of which are excluded from labor- 
ing for Christ in other missionary fields, due to the regulations of 
powers allied in the late war. Already three great Franciscan mis- 
sionary expeditions have set out for Brazil. 


* Kk * 


In Italy 24,446 priests were in service during the war—2,400 as 
chaplains, and 17,581 as soldiers. Of these 845 made the supreme 
sacrifice, and 1,242 were decorated. 


* **K * 


According to a correspondent from Rome, recent excavations under 
the city have revealed new and precious treasures of Christian an- 
tiquity. The Catacombs of St. Pamphilus were discovered, and in 
them were found many valuable relics, among them an ancient altar, 
dating from the times of the persecutions. 


* * *k 


The African Missions organization of France, established at Lyons, 
has during the past six months opened seven new houses designed for 
the training of missionaries; a seminary of philosophy, three prepara- 
tory seminaries, and three novitiates for the brothers. All these 
houses are already well provided with their personnel and studies are 
already begun. One hundred missionaries are wanted in each of the 
African vicariates, and just as many catechists and nuns yet only an 
average of twenty-five of them are to be found at present. 


* * * 


The offices of the American Waldensian Aid Society in New York, 
are the headquarters whence is directed one of the most aggressive 
and determined movements to proslytize the Catholics of Italy. They 
have isued a pamphlet in which their aims (and their ignorance) are 
made clear. It says: ‘Throw aside, Italian brethren, the supersti- 
tions of Catholicism; pass by its peculiar traditions which are but an 
ancient error; forget the pride and tyranny of the politico-religious 
system ; turn your eyes away from the rivers of blood it has caused to 
flow through the centuries... . Lay on your heart, in the name of 
the Eternal, this Italy held captive, terrorized and devoured by the 
Roman clergy,—this Italy that calls for her religious redemption.” 
How can any decent Protestant subscribe to such blatant ignorance and 
malicious lying! One who can make such an appeal must have a high 
idea of American Protestants! 
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The Liguorian Question Box |—== 











(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


How is the Seven Dolor Rosary to 
be said and what indulgence can be 
gained from saying it? 

I. The method of reciting the 
Rosary of Our Lady’s Sorrows, or- 
dinarily called the Seven Dolor Ros- 
ary, as given in the Raccolta, the of- 
ficial book of indulgenced prayers, is 
the following: 

(1) Introduction: An act of 
Contrition. 

(2) The Rosary: One Our Fa- 
ther and seven Hail Mary’s while 
considering each of the seven chief 
sorrows of Our Lady’s life (thus 
forming a rosary of seven decades, 
consisting of one Our Father and 
seven Hail Mary’s each). 

(3) The Conclusion: Three Hail 
Mary’s in honor of the tears of our 
Blessed Mother shed in her sorrows, 
and to Obtain for ourselves the grace 
of true sorrow for our sins and the 
participation in the indulgence at- 
tached to the Rosary. 

Il. The chief indulgences granted 
for the recitation of the Rosary are: 

(1) Seven years and 7 quadragenes 
for every recitation; (2) 100 days for 
every Our Father and every Hail 
Mary, if the entire Rosary is recited; 
(3) 200 years for its recitation after 
confession and a prayer for the inten- 
tions of the Holy Father; (4) 10 
years for those who carry it with 
them and say it often, if after confes- 
sion they assist at Mass or hear a 
sermon or perform some spiritual or 
corporal work of mercy in honor of 
Our Lord or the Blessed Virgin or 
of their Guardian Angel, or simply 
say 7 Our Fathers and Hail Mary’s; 
(5) Plenary indulgence once a year 
after Confession and Communion, for 
all who ordinarily carry the Rosary 
with them and say it at least four 
times a week; (6) Plenary indulgence 
for all who say it daily for a month, 
on any day that they go to confes- 
sion and Communion and pray for the 
intentions of the Holy Father. 

III. Obligations to be fulfilled to 
gain these indulgences: 

(1) Rosary must be blessed by a 
priest empowered to bless them; (2) 
the Rosary must be held in the hand 
during recitatioa, unless several say it 


together, in this case it is enough if 
one holds the Rosary; (3) while say- 
ing the Our Fathers and Hail Mary’s 
to meditate on the Sorrows of Mary. 
For the indulgences marked (1), (2), 
(4), and (6), this meditation is not 
required; (4) the decades need not 
be said consecutively, so long as all 
seven are said within one day. 

St. Alphonsus says in one of his 
books I read: “A child of Mary will 
never be lost.” Is not this an exag- 
geration? 

No, rightly understood it is not an 
exaggeration. ~ 

a) In the first place—note what is 
said: A child of Mary. Now we can 
consider—a truly devout child of Mary, 
who strives to live like one, avoiding 
everything that would grieve her or 
Our Lord—in other words, one who 
strives to keep in the state of grace. 
Such a one is on the road to salvation 
—and since such a faithful child of 
Mary will ever be a child of Our Lord, 
it will not be lost; greater human and 
divine assurance—apart from revela- 
tion, we could hardly look for. 

b) Or you may consider—a child of 
Mary who through weakness and 
human frailty falls into sin. Yet as 
long as true devotion to Mary remains, 
such a one will never be content to re- 
main in sin, but will make every effort 
to get into God’s grace—and thus make 
sure of its salvation. 

c) Or you may consider the child 
that has become wayward, the black 
sheep strayed from Mary and _ her 
divine Son. Even then, if some devo- 
tion to Mary remains, it is a hopeful 
sign, a means by which he may ulti- 
mately be brought to a better sense. 
For just as when a boy goes wrong, 
as long as he retains his love for his 
mother, you have always one strong, 
last motive to appeal to; so also with 
the wayward sinner, as long as love 
for Mary, his heavenly Mother, re- 
mains in his heart. 

Besides this devotion is bringing 
down upon him a constant stream of 
actual graces, which will at last break 
the blindness of his soul and rouse his 
enfeebled will to use the means of get- 
ting back to God’s grace. 
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Some Good Books 











Worth. By Rev. Robert Kane, S. 
J. Logmans, Green & Co., New York. 
Price $2.25. 

The writer of this book review dis- 
tinctly recalls the pleasure he experi- 
enced whenever his professor in Eng- 
lish read from “The Sermon of the 
Sea” to the class. Here is another 
book by the same author as good as 
the former if not better. In .fact, 
the author practically tells us it is the 
result of a lifetime of study. 

The book opens with six lectures 
dealing with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of ethics. These he entitles 
“General Principles”. Then follow 
four lectures on “The Worth of 
Patriotism,” wherein he speaks of 
the need and nobility of the virtue of 
patriotism. Then come six more lec- 
tures dealing with various sorts of 
personal worth. 

As might be expected, the style is 
that of Father Kane at his best. 

St. Margaret Mary Alacoque. This 
is a short sketch of the newly-canon- 
ized saint of the Sacred Heart. It is 
by Rev. John C. Reville, S. J., and 
can be had from America Press, 173 
East 83rd Street, New York. Price 
T0c. 

Experimental Psychology. Hubert 
Gruender, S. Loyola University 
Press, Chicago. 

This is the first volume of an In- 
troductory Course in Experimental 
Psychology and is intended as a text 
book and laboratory manual for the 
use of colleges and for private study. 
Its purpose is to introduce the student 
into the methods and results of ex- 
perimental psychology and that not 
merely in a descriptive manner but 
js es him into the laboratory it- 
self. 

The first twelve chapters deal al- 
most exclusively with visual sensations 
and especially with color sensations. 
Then follow three chapters on Atten- 
tion, Sense Perception, and Imagina- 
tion respectively. The author prom- 
ises to offer as far as possible, experi- 
ments without the need of very elab- 
orate apparatus and faithfully keeps 
his promise. Time and time again we 
come upon experiments such as No. 
23: Materials: A tungsten incan- 


descent lamp; a set of colored glasses; 
a piece of white paper. Or experiment 
No. 79: Materials: A small red 
square; a large sheet of white or gray 
paper. 

The reader cannot help feeling that 
the author must be a splendid teacher 
who takes intense interest in his 
course. 

Father Tim’s Talks With People 
He Met. By C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. 
R. Vol. III. Price $1.50, postpaid 
$1.60. 

Father Tim has no equal. The 
whole family enjoys him. The school 
children have grown to love him as 
a monthly visitor to their classroom 
and have formed Father Tim Casey 
clubs. Father likes him because he 
talks plain common-sense and _ busi- 
ness; a man’s religion. Sis likes him 
because he knows her like a book. 
And Jack likes him because “he was 
once a boy” and knows a boy’s ways 
and whims. He is a wise old soul, 
Father Tim is; but he’s as good as 
he is wise. And the people he met 
are people you shook hands with time 
and again, or people you know. 

If you haven’t this book with you 
in your vacation grip, hurry to get it 
and pack it in. It will keep you from 
growing tired and will bring you 
many a pure and healthy laugh. And 
who knows, it may keep you from for- 
getting a thing or two and save you a 
tear or a sad hour. 

No wonder “Father Tim” has be- 
come the most popular book of the 
season. 

The American Catholic. By the Rev. 
Geo. T. Schmidt. Benziger Bros. 
Price, postpaid, $1.40. 

Having written a book for “The 
American Priest”, Father Schmidt now 
turns his attention to the American 
Catholic layman. He takes up and dis- 
cusses in a most practical way various 
problems that come into the life of 
every educated Catholic, views them 
from different angles, and offers 
sound solutions. Here are a few of 
the subjects treated: The Citizen, 
Catholic Missions, Sex Hygiene or 
Purity, Evolution, Spiritism, the Soul’s 
Vocation. 
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Lucid Intervals 











In the struggling days at Tuskegee, 
Booker T. Washington found that he 
would have to use an old chicken-house 
for a school room. 

“Uncle,” he said to an old colored 
man, “I want you to come down at 9 
o’clock tomorrow morning and help 
me clean out a hen-house.” 

“Law, now, Mr. Washington,” the 
old man expostulated, “you all don’t 
want to begin cleanin’ out no hen-house 
roun’ here in the daytime.” 

“Thump—rattlety—bang !” 
piano. 

“What are you trying to play, Jane?” 
called out her father from the next 
room. 

“Tt’s an exercise from my new in- 
struction book, ‘First Steps in Music’,” 
she answered. 

“Well, I knew you were playing with 
your feet,” he said grimly, “but don’t 
step so heavily on the keys; it disturbs 
my thoughts.” 


went the 


Johnny—What makes the new baby 
at your house cry so much, Tommy? 

Tommy—lIt don’t cry so very much— 
and anyway, if all your teeth were out, 
and your hair off, and your legs so 
weak you couldn’t stand on them, I 
guess you'd feel like crying yourself. 


“Does 
sleep?” 

“T have never nnn him snoring 
any other time.” 


the patient snore in his 


A farmer had come up to town for 
a few days. Before he started he had 
promised to bring his daughter a pres- 
ent, so he went into a jeweler’s shop 
and said to the assistant: “I want 
a pair of earrings, cheap, but pretty.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said the jeweler; “you 
want something loud, I suppose?” 

“Well, I don’t mind if one of them 
is a little loud,’ replied the farmer. 
“My girl is slightly deaf in one ear.” 


Stammering Lieutenant—Does any- 
body know where I put-put-put my 
put-put-put-put-put-tees ? 

Captain (in next room) — Ah! 
i got that Ford to working at 


If a crazy man and two Chinamen 
fell off a moving train, what would 
the conductor’s report be? 


“Lost—A nut and two washers.” 

A fashion expert is declaring that 
the white shirt will come back soon. 
Alas! He doesn’t know our laundry. 


He had just hung out his shingle. 
That morning a_ stranger entered. 
The doctor asked to be excused as 
he hurried to the ’phone. 

Taking down the receiver, he said, 
“Yes, this is Dr. Whoosit. Yes, I 
will be ready for you at two-ten this 
afternoon. But please be prompt, for 
I am very busy. Two hundred dol- 
lars? Yes, that was the estimate I 
gave you.” 

Hanging up the receiver, he turned 
to the stranger, and, rubbing his 
hands, asked: “Now, sir, what can I 
do for you?” 

“Nothing,” replied the stranger, 
quietly. “I only came in to connect 
up the ’phone.” 


Wife—This paper tells of a man in 
Avondale who lives on onions alone. 

Hub—Well any one who lives on 
onions ought to live alone. 


The Parlormaid—“Lor” 
makes your nose so red?” 

The Cook—“Glowing with pride 
’cos it’s never found poking itself into 
other people’s business.” 


Mrs. Baron was one of the new 
“summer folk” and not yet acquaint- 
ed. Consequently, she was somewhat 
surprised, upon sending an order for 
a roast of lamb to the nearest meat 
dealer, to receive the following note 
in reply: 

“Dear madam, I am sorry I have 
not killed myself this week, but you 
can get a leg off my brother (the 
butcher at the farther end of the 
town). He’s full of what you want. 
I seen him last night with five legs. 
Yours respectfully, Joe Schultz.” 


cook, what 


First Private—Can you imagine any 
thing worse than having cooties? 

Second Private—Yes. Suppose you 
had ’em, and they chirped. 





